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School Life Spotlight 


“What can school people do to he Ip recruit 


prospective teachers?” p 


If school enrollments should decline 
after 1960. would a 10 billion dollar S( hool 


construction program leave the Nation’s 


schools overbuilt? .. .” p. o 


*“.. This is one of the most serious 
situations in education in the Nation 


today...” ——— p. 12 


“Teachers do not always have an opportu- 
nity to help design the rooms in which they 


work”’___ 2 ee p. 14 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
throughout — the 
country.” 
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Left to right: Mrs. Annie Laurie 
McDonald, Dr. Morphett, and 
Dr. Clyde A. Erwin. See details 
in box on page 2 
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ow Is the Time 
For Educational Statesmanship 


HE EDUCATIONAL STATESMAN is 

the person who shows unusual courage 

and wisdom in dealing with educa- 
tional problems or directing educational 
affairs. The greatest educational states- 
man is the person who has. progressed 
furthest in understanding and applying 
fundamenta! principles to the solution of 
important educational problems as con- 
trasted with the person who merely does 
what is most expedient, what is easiest, or 
what is designed to bring him the most per- 
sonal credit. This may constitute the sig- 
nificant difference between the great educa- 
tional leader and the little or mediocre per- 


. regardless of title, who tries to do the 


most popular thing, or the thing which 
wil! add most to his own prestige. 

We do not yet know too much about how 
statesmanship in any field is developed. 
We know that it is not handed out with a 
college degree no matter how advanced the 
degree vith a position no matter how 
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high the salary or the prestige carried by 
the position. A holder of a Ph. D. degree 
who heads a great city or State school sys- 
tem may or may not have the qualities that 
make him a great educational leader and 
statesman. We always hope he has those 
qualities because he needs them. We be- 
lieve that good training helps to develop 
those qualities. Yet when we take up our 
lantern to search out the educational states- 
men in the Nation today we know that the 
number we discover will be far fewer than 
the holders of advanced degrees or of im- 
portant educational positions. 

In fact, it should be apparent that one of 
our greatest needs today in education, as in 
all other fields, is for more persons ranging 
from classroom teachers to college presi- 
dents who have the understanding, the in- 
sight, the qualities of leadership, and the 
unselfish courage necessary to exercise real 
statesmanship on all occasions. If we had 


more such persons, we would have far fewer 


¢ 


we 


By Edgar L. Morphet 


unsolved problems in education and more 
really good school systems and institutions 
of higher learning throughout the Nation. 

Let us look briefly at a few of the im- 
portant problems and issues being faced by 
education in this country and consider what 
educational leadership can and should do 
about solving these problems. 


Assuring Competent Leadership 

I believe the basic issue in this country, 
not only in education but in every other 
phase of public life, is whether we can and 
will train, select, and place responsibility on 
persons who have the qualities and courage 
to exercise the highest level of leadership. 
To the extent that we fail to attain that 
objective we are likely to fail to attain most 
every other objective we may consider de- 
sirable. While we have made considerable 
progress in education, we are still so far 
short of the possibilities that the task ahead 
of us will demand our best thinking. 











TEN YEARS ago the author of this article, Edgar L. Morphet, was largely responsi- 
ble for organizing the Southern States Work-Conference on Educational Problems. 
Since that time, while serving successively as Director of Administration and Finance 
of the Florida State Department of Education, Executive Secretary of the Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education, and Associate Research Director of the Council 
of State Governments’ study of The Forty-eight State School Systems, he has been 
the Executive Secretary and Editor of publications of the Conference. During this 
year’s Tenth Annual session of the Conference, held at Daytona Beach, Fla., in 
June, and attended by 150 persons representing the 14 States of the Southern 
Region, Dr. Morphet was presented with a silver pitcher “in appreciation of his 
leadership—aunsel fish, tireless, inspiring.” Mrs. Annie Laurie McDonald of Hickory, 
N. C., serving as chairman of the Work-Conference committee on health education, 
made the presentation. Clyde A. Erwin, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
North Carolina and President of the National Council of Chief State School Officers, 
presided at the meeting. (See accompanying photograph.) The presentation 
speech was made by Andrew D. Holt, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, the newly elected President of the National Education Association. 

Dr. Morphet, who has served as Chief of School Finance in the Division of School 
Administration, Office of Education, since January 1, left this position in September 
to become Professor of Education in the field of School Administration at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

SCHOOL LIFE is pleased to present Dr. Morphet’s challenging views on the 
present-day need for educational statesmanship in our country as included in his 
address at the recent cooperative Conference for School Administrators sponsored 





by Northwestern University and the University of Chicago. 








We still select nearly two-thirds of our 
chief State school officers and most of our 
county superintendents of schools on the 
basis of popular vote. Many times able 
persons are selected by this method, but all 
too often the person selected may not be the 
most capable leader available. The very 
method of selection in many instances seems 
to place a premium on qualities other than 
statesmanship in education. Thus, before 
we can be assured of having the type of edu- 
cational leadership which is needed in many 
States and counties, it will be necessary for 
the citizens themselves to exercise enough 
statesmanship to develop a plan which will 
be more likely to produce desirable results. 
We cannot afford to continue a system that 
tends to inject personal or partisan politics 
into education either at the local or at the 
State level. 

But we must not blame the system of 
popular election alone for our failure to 
have an educational statesman in every im- 
portant position. When we look at some 
of our college presidents and superintend- 
ents of schools who have been appointed 
by boards selected to represent the people, 
we know that we have fallen short some- 


where. 
the first place, because the general public 
has not clearly recognized what constitutes 


IT suspect we have fallen short, in 


educational statesmanship in strategic po- 
sitions and, in the second place, because 
some of the boards which have been estab- 


lished to select persons for these key posi- 
tions have not exercised enough statesman- 
ship. In fact, in most instances, we must 
find the essential qualities of statesmanship 
in the members of the governing board 
before we can feel much confidence about 
finding them in the person selected by the 
board to serve as its executive officer. 


Planning Needed Adjustments 


A second basic issue arises out of one of 
our characteristics as human beings. We 
are constantly seeking to routinize things; 
to get things settled so we can continue to 
react according to an established pattern. 
But unfortunately we tend to try to settle 
many things before the evidence is all in. 
For example, we once concluded that ward- 
ing off evil spirits was the way to avoid ill- 
ness, so for many years we centered atten- 
tion on trying to ward off evil spirits instead 
of on what causes illness. 

The basic issue is really: How can we 
keep the pattern of education from becom- 
ing static before we know what is best? 
Or to put it another way: How can we 
develop a program which will be constantly 
adapted to meet the needs of a changing 
civilization? 

We develop highways and high speed 
motor cars and, as far as most school pro- 
grams are concerned, assume that when a 
person is old enough he will know how to 


drive a car and keep it in safe operating 


condition. Then we read the accident 
statistics and talk about reckless youth! 
We develop a highly industrialized so- 
ciety and 9-months school term with no 
opportunity even during the summer 
months for real work-experience for a large 
youth, then talk in 


shocked tones about wayward youth and 


proportion of the 


juvenile delinquency ! 

We set up schools as educational insti- 
tutions, then assume that they should do a 
perfect job in almost complete isolation 
from the homes, in spite of the fact that a 
child learns constantly and that he spends 
less than one-eighth as many hours at school 
as outside school during a school year. 
Yes, we even get so interested in subject 
matter that we tend to forget that the other 
things a child learns may be far more sig- 
nificant for him and for the civilization in 
which he lives than what he learns or fails 
to learn about any subject. 

To solve problems such as these—to pre- 
vent the concepts of education from becom- 
ing stereotyped before the evidence is all 
in—we must have educational statesman- 
ship of the highest order. 


Cooperation Rather Than 
Isolationism 


A third basic issue involves the problem 
of what we might call isolationism in educa- 
tion. It has been only a few years since 
we tried to follow the illusion of national 
isolationism. The results were all but 
disastrous for us and for the world. 

Yet, look at our situation in education to- 
day. Doesn't the evidence indicate that we 
seem unconsciously to be rather generally 
following the same false premise? I am 
afraid the answer must be “Yes,” but fortu- 
nately there are many communities to which 
that simple answer does not apply. Let us 
consider the following aspects of the prob- 
lem: 

(1) The Lay Public—In 


munities the schools have been run pretty 


many com- 
largely by the school people, with sort of a 
“public-be-damned attitude,” until greater 
support is needed or serious problems arise. 
Sometimes the superintendent has even con- 
sidered the board a sort of necessary nuis- 
ance and sometimes the board has joined 
with the superintendent and his staff in con- 
sidering the general public in that category. 
During recent years we have been brought 
to realize that the schools should be as much 
a concern of the lay public as of the educa- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Educating Citizens on Education 


Our Schools Are What We M 


cry Aart eae eng GOOD CITIZENS EVERYWHERE 
| ARE HELPING: xt 


cil—contributed by outdoor advertising companies. 
WS cece cae 
Posted as A Public Service by Your Outdoor Advertising Company 








DUCATORS frequently are accused of out of months of planning and work by the Our Schools Are What We Make Them 
f being able to present facts on education Advertising Council, the Citizens Federal Good Citizens Everywhere Are Helping! 
to educators but not always to citizens Committee on Education, the Office of Edu- As you read the words you will be seeing 
generally. cation, and the National Citizens Commis- evidence of another phase of the same 

Today some of the Nation’s top-flight sion for the Public Schools. “Better Schools” campaign, one which gives 
specialists in the fields of radio, advertising, A recent week’s schedule of public-serv- 4 Sort of pat on the back to citizens for what 


publishing, and business are lending their ice messages on radio programs arranged they already have done to help improve 


time and talents to help educators inform by the Advertising Council revealed that school conditions, and challenges the great 


laymen like themselves of problems facing “Better Schools” messages were announced Nation-wide audience of the outdoor adver- 
our schools now and in the years immedi- on 80 radio programs broadcast over the tising industry to keep up the good work. 
ately ahead. ABC, CBS, NBC. and MBS networks. In During the coming months you will see 


When you hear George Hicks, Kate addition, during the same week, 35 national in popular magazines and trade journals 
Smith. Arthur Godfrey, or any other radio advertisers were asked to carry a “Better and in your newspapers advertising copy 
star take time out to talk about the millions | Schools” message on their programs broad- that has been prepared by some of the lead- 
of children who will be crowding into our cast over 670 stations. ing advertising copy men in the business. 
schools during the next few years and the Blackboard type announcements will ap- The advertising firms which employ them 
need for more elementary teachers and pear on outdoor posters across the Nation provide the service gratis as a public service 
better schools. credit the announcements to this fall. As you drive along the highways ‘5° that accurate figures and facts on our 
much cooperative planning. They grow you will see many times the words: Nation’s growing school problems may be 

presented to citizen readers in a profes- 
sional way—to get the best results. Pattern 
_advertisements are selected by business 
firms which pay millions of dollars to bring 

“Better Schools” information to the public. 

Such catch lines as “You Wouldn't Let 
This Happen to Your Child—Or Would 
You?” “How Wide Will Your Child’s World 
Be?” “What the Stork Could Tell the 
Schoolboard” and “The Boom That Can Be- 
come a Boomerang” are only suggestive of 
many others which may attract your atten- 
tion this year and will identify advertising 
copy of the highest type, planned, prepared, 
checked and double-checked, and presented 
by business firms to citizens through every 
possible media of communication, in behalf 
of better schools. 

It would be impossible to mention all of 
the national, State, and local organizations 


working for the improvement of educa- 





tion—endeavoring to keep citizens informed 


Members of the Citizens Federal Committee on Education discuss school and college building needs this : : 
year. Presiding at the meeting in the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, is Dr. Kathryn McHale, of the status quo and what is on the horizon. 
American Association of University Women, Chairman of the Committee. Standing is Ralph L. Goetzen- 
berger, Engineer's Council for Professional Development, Committee Secretary. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Help Wanted—Teachers 


Our Schools Need 160,000 New Teachers in 1949 and 
Over 100,000 Every Year for the Next 10 Years 


by Edwin H. Miner 


(This article was written by Mr. Miner when he was As 


Director of the Armed Forces Ed 





ore made: 


world today? 


ad 


challenging problems? 


. Are you emotionally stable? 


ote 





Try checking your students against this list of questions. 
YES answers would be indicators as to whether they have the stuff out of which good teachers 


1. Do you like people generally and especially those whom you can help? 

2. Are you interested in children and their development? 

3. Do you like to explore new ideas and are you intellectually curious? 

4. Are you interested in what is happening in your town, your State and country, and in the 


Do you have faith in democracy as a form of government and a way of life? 


Would you strive to inspire others with an understanding of their individual and group 


responsibilities to improve and perfect our practice of democracy? 
7. Do you like to work on tough projects in which you can really dig into interesting and 


. Are you alert physically as well as mentally? 


. Do you like to have others think well of you and what you do? 








YOU may find this article useful in encour- 
aging some of your most outstanding high- 
school students NOT to shut their opportunity 
door on the “Career of the decade.” Home 
room teachers and guidance counselors will 
find many questions about teaching answered 
in the article. Reprints are available for 
class use from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. ALL teachers 
must help in the campaign to recruit new 
teachers if our country’s schools are to be 
staffed for our millions of new students. 
One of the best ways teachers can do this is 
to be so proud of their job and so successful 
in their working together with boys and girls 
and other teachers that their students will 


want to follow in their footsteps and become 


teachers! 


HE second-grade teacher was waiting 

for the hubbub of a winter morning 
struggle with galoshes and snowsuits to 
wear itself out. One by one rosy cheeked 
youngsters slipped out of their wooly co- 
coons and tumbled happily into their seats. 
And then she saw Jimmy bumping his way 
down the aisle. A trip forward was always 
a major mission for Jimmy with his sham- 
bling gait. This morning a new pair of 
heavy shoes added to his obstacle course. 
Clutched firmly in one hand and safe from 
possible collision, he held a page from a 
magazine. 

“Miss Wilson,” he exclaimed with happy 
pride in his eyes, “I saw your picture in the 
Sunday paper yesterday. [I cut it out for 
you.” 

“Thank you, Jimmy.” she replied, look- 
ing quickly at an attractive young mother 


4 


about to accept a four-leaf clover from her 
delighted son. “It was nice of you to bring 
it to me.” He smiled up into her friendly 
face. She patted his head tenderly as he 
turned to work his way back to his seat. 

It was obviously not a photograph of 
Miss Wilson, for she was 64 years old and 
stout, with thinning gray hair which defied 
both a wave and a semblance of ordered 
arrangement. I wondered how Jimmy had 
confused the two until I noticed that the 
warm smile of loving affection was com- 
mon to them both. And then it struck me 
with majestic force that her kindly accept- 
ance of the picture without any attempt to 
correct Jimmy’s mistaken powers of ob- 
servation was even further proof of this 
teacher's marvelous understanding of chil- 
dren .. . because Jimmy’s observations 
werent so faulty after all. He, a second 
grader, had already learned that love and 
affection show in a person’s smile, face, and 
words—not in one’s age or body appear- 
ance. 

Most of us, 
warm and grateful feelings those teachers, 


I believe, remember with 


regardless of age or appearance. who 
treated us like individuals of promise. 


Fun But Not Easy 


It’s a thrill to be a teacher and have your 
students like and respect you. It’s fun to 
watch children grow. It’s the most satisfy- 


ing job in the world. Yes, teaching is all 


of this PLUS. But it is also trying and 
discouraging and exhausting. Even good 
teachers are sorely taxed at times to get 
things proceeding smoothly and all hands 
pulling together. \ few teachers never 
quite make the grade. They are the ones 
pupils forget. Their example tends to dis- 
courage others from considering teaching 
as a Career. 

We teachers know that we are catalogued 
by our students. We know some of the 
listings students give us—not all of them are 
complimentary. The analyses are gener- 
ally fair. When a class as a whole takes a 
dim view of a teacher, I am inclined to be- 
lieve the teacher has earned that low 
opinion. If only we could get youth to use 
those sad experiences as a challenge to get 
into teaching themselves and do a better 
job! 

Good teaching is a joy, both to teachers 
and students. Teaching’s greatest allure is 
the satisfaction that comes from helping 
others learn and grow. “But.” you say, 
“that serving-other-people angle is why Tom 
wants to be a doctor and why my cousin is 
studying law.” 

You're right as far as you go. You could 
have added all the professions and count- 
less other jobs in which people practice the 
basic principles of right living while they 
But the whole purpose of teaching 
And that in itself 


is cause enough for young women—and 


work. 
is to help others learn. 


men—to choose teaching for a life work 
and to be proud of their choice. Remem- 
ber, there’d be no lawyers without teachers. 
Nor doctors, nor engineers. 

I frequently think folks are apt to build 
up ideas about the way teachers, and nurses, 
and ministers, and other groups of people 


should look. 


because we could say to young people, “Go 


I wish it were as easy as that, 
to your mirror. Study yourself carefully. 
If you look the part, then you can become 
a teacher.” To be sure, physical appear- 
ance is as important in teaching as in many 
other jobs. But I don’t agree with the su- 
perintendent of schools who used to say that 
when he had narrowed his selection down to 
three equally well qualified candidates, he 
would hire the man with the largest nose. I 
don’t think good teachers are so typed that 
you can pick them out of a crowd by appear- 
ance alone. 

If only we could have a student interested 
in teaching, push a button, and direct a 
special X-ray into his mirror so that he 
might see what teachers are really like— 
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nside as well as outside. We could expect 
the questions and answers to go something 


like this 


How good are the chances? 


“Even if I wanted to become a teacher and 
could qualify, are there really any jobs 
open? Would there still be any by the time 
Would I have to live in a 


Could I find myself a gentle- 


I am prepared? 
fish bowl? 
man to marry?” 
We could explain that 
Neither 


can they gaze into a crystal ball and fore- 


[The answers? 
teachers cannot read horoscopes. 
tell your future. But here are answers to 
these and related questions which you may 


find interesting : 


Are there really jobs open? 

Yes, Department of Labor statistics and 
U.S. Office of Education studies show a need 
for more than 100,000 new teachers every 
year for the next 10 years. These needs are 
figured on actual increases in the national 


birth rate since the War. 
Would there still be jobs by the 
time | have finished teacher training? 


Yes, and that holds true whether you plan 
to take 2-. 3-, 
And that goes for men as well as women. 


or 4-year training courses. 


(More and more States are coming to re- 
quire 4 years of college training for teach- 


ing.) 


What kind of openings are there? 


For the next 7 years the demand will be 
But as the 


tidal wave of swollen enrollments sweeps 


for elementary school teachers. 


through the grades. our high schools by 


1960 will be engulfed by approximately a 
35 percent increase over that of 1950. Com 
petition in the secondary school field will 
be keener because many of the teachers now 
being trained will have to head that way 
The need for principals, supervisors, and 
administrators continues to grow. Compe- 
tition is not acute for men in elementary 


education. 


Would they pay me aliving salary? 
Although working conditions and salary 
arrangements vary locally, more and more 
States now have minimum salary regula- 
tions which insure teachers of a living wage. 
Most systems provide for regular salary in- 
creases. There is some jockeying in the 
employment of teachers as in other lines of 
work. Wealthier school districts are always 
alluring good teachers away into better pay- 
ing positions. Remember that a demand 
market in education is a teacher’s market. 
Currently, average salaries in the United 
States range from $1,100 to $3,600 per year 


for classroom teachers. 


What security do teachers have? 


Some States have permanent tenure laws 
which guarantee the teacher his or her job 
for life provided he does not give cause to 
be fired for insubordination, incompetence, 
or immorality. Even where there are no 
tenure laws, teachers are more and more 
being employed on indefinite tenure and 
less and less on 1-year contracts, 

It is true teachers do not belong to the 
Social Security group, but most States now 
have pension plans for teacher retirement. 
These conditions are constantly being im- 


proved. Most systems have sick leave pro- 


visions and give teachers freedom to use 
their summers as they see fit. 

There are teachers’ unions, associations, 
through 


membership in which teachers can act co- 


and professional organizations 
operatively to improve their working con- 
ditions. 

The greatest guarantee a teacher has 
against possible local abuse by individuals 
or hatchet groups is that which comes from 
the wholehearted support of teacher-parent 
groups and the school administrative staff. 


What are the chances for promotion? 
Good teachers are easily and surely 
spotted. Competition in that group is still 
not so keen as to prevent good chances for 
promotion. Promotion sometimes comes 
by moving from systems with lower pay 
scales to those which can pay more. Occa- 
sional moving is in itself likely to stimulate 
teacher growth and improvement. In-serv- 
ice and postgraduate training are the cus- 
tomary ways by which teachers improve 


their worth and earn promotions. 


Pick Your Spot 


Where would these teaching jobs be? 


Although cities will need more teachers 
than country areas, the facts are that every 
State and all parts of them need more 
teachers. Depending upon your ability and 
experience qualifications for employment, 
you should be able to work almost any- 
where you'd like to go. If you've always 
dreamed of traveling and seeing new places, 
teaching offers you the chance to have your 
dream come true. Teachers will be greeted 


(Continued on page 6) 





you glad you did? 


Club in your school, start one. 


you would need to get organized. 





First, take the time to help your outstanding youngsters see 


the real thrill and satisfaction in education. 


Second, encourage students to seek out their favorite teachers 
and ask the personal questions they might not want to ask in 
class, such as ““Why did you decide to become a teacher? Are 
Do you think Id like it, too?” 


Third, if you don’t already have a Future Teachers of America 
A note to Mrs. Wilda Faust, 
Executive Secretary of Future Teachers of America, 1201 
Sixteenth St. NW., Washin,ton, D. C., will bring you all the data 
FTA could be a fine addi- 


tion to your roster of students clubs. 


What can school people do to help recruit prospective teachers? 


Fourth, work out a plan for junior teaching aides. 
schools have tried it with great success. 
scheme where older students get time to work with little folks 


(10 cents). 
It could supply you 


with current information about the demand for teachers and 
training requirements in the several States. 


in the elementary grades. 
want to, but by giving older students a supervised chance to 
work with young children you will build up a corps of prospec- 
-tive teacher’s college students. 


Fifth, send to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of “Attracting 
New Teachers” (5 cents) and “What Are Good Teachers Like?” 
The latter tells the success story of 10 real life 


teachers in American schools today. 


Several 
Essentially it is a 


Call it a baby-sitters course if you 
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reading the Conservation Pledge. 


Education for Conservation 


UR country’s natural resources have 
0 been depleted by the necessities of 
two world wars, and by waste reflecting 
the careless thinking during the days of 
the frontier era when our natural re- 
sources seemed inexhaustible. 

The safeguarding of our remaining 
natural riches to avert the danger of 
America ever becoming a have-nof na- 
tion is a continuing national responsi- 
bility and should be accepted by every 
youth and adult in the days and years 
ahead. 

Our schools are accepting the chal- 
lenge, but there is still much to be done 


Office of Education Aids 


® Conservation 


educationally until young and old alike 
become just as well acquainted with 
America’s Conservation Pledge as they 
may be with the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. 

May all Americans, both in and out of 
school, learn to live up to this declara- 
tion, a democratic duty to help keep our 
nation strong. 


. 


ase 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Bulletin 1939 No. 14. 


Excursions. Schools. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
has issued a number of publica 
tions in past years useful in teach 
ing conservation educatior sy 
few are out of print but available 
for reference at school, colle 

Order thos 


and public libraries. 
available by purchase from the 
Superintendent of 
Washington 25, D. C. 
that are free, request from Office 
of Education. 

@ Conservation in the Educa- 
tion Pregram. Bulletin 1937 
No. 4 (Out of print). 


Those 


Dox uments, 


Bulletin 1939 No. 13 (Out of 1l5é. 


print). 

@ Conservation Films in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Bulletin 
1941 No. 4 (Out of print) 
@ Conserving Farm 
Vocational Division Bulletin No 
201 (Out of print) 


Lands. 


@ Teaching Conservation in 
Elementary Bulletin 
1938 No. 14 (Out of print) 

@ Choose a Book About 
Things To Be Conserved. 
Leaflet No. 60. 5« 


Schools. 


@ Curriculum Content in 


Conservation for Elementary 


@ Farm Forestry. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 196. 15¢. 


@ Landscaping the Farm- 


stead. Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No 189, 25é. 
@Some Selected References 


on Conservation for Pupils 


and Teachers. Circular No. 
307. Free. 


ary Education. 


Division of Second- 


@ A packet of conservation edu- 
cation material is available on a 
3-weeks’ loan basis upon payment 


of return postage, from the Office 








of Education, Elementary Education Division 
@ Selected References for the Teaching of 
Geography and Conservation. (In _ press) 
Free. Division of Secondary Education. Five 
parts 

1. Philosophy and Goals. 

2. Programs and Procedures. 

Audio-Visual Aids. 


3 
1. Inexpensive Teaching Materials. 
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4 Bibliography of Bibliographies. 





HELP WANTED—TEACHERS 
as “Widens 


they go. 


Stranger 


They'll be 


by more than 
salutation whereve1 


accepted and offered a job. 


Could | lead a life of my own or would I 
constantly live in a fish bowl? 

You can lead your own life, but com- 
plete disregard for community standards 
will most certainly bring forth a storm of 


protest. Generally a community expects 
high personal standards of living from its 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers. But since 
teachers are paid from public funds and not 
from fees paid by the individual served, 
most communities look to them for public 
example. 

Teachers who are masters of the art of 
getting along with others and helping them 
to get along with each other rarely have 


When 


teachers are enthusiastic about their com- 


any occasion to feel hampered. 


munities, you will usually find the towns- 


folk will like and respect them. 


Would | be worn out by extraclassroom 
jobs? 

The teacher’s work is not bounded by 
four classroom walls. Most systems expect 
teachers to take part in a reasonable num- 
These 


tasks help keep many teachers from becom- 


ber of extraclassroom activities. 
ing subject-matter blind. 

You may be asked to take on community 
jobs. Generally, there will not be outright 
insistence that teachers become Scout lead- 
ers or Sunday School teachers. Good 
teachers will continue to volunteer for these 
jobs and many others in the community be- 
cause they want to identify themselves as 
bona fide members of their towns. They 
know that if they want to be accepted as 
regular people, they must work with and be 


understood by regular people. 


One for the Girls 


Can! find myself a man? 


Although the question is timidly asked, 
it is the one question which every girl wants 
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wr ses = « 








They can be told that now—and for and old-maidish.” 


the answer is and will be 


to isk 


the next 10 years. 


ng) es. vour ¢ han es are good if you re really old-maidish because 
as interested in marriage as your non 

teaching sisters are. Actually the odds are — o]d-maidish. 

in you! favor.” 


In the first place, there is much in a pate. 


teacher s training psychology and human 


make her 


desirable as a 


relations which should auto- 


matically more mate and 
prospec tive mother. 

Tet ond. by experience she should be more regular guy? 
patient and tolerant of children’s ideas and 
ways of doing things. 

Third, her general knowledge and experi- 
ence should make her a capable and con- 


tributing 


member of the social groups ota 
’ 
community. maids in trousers! 


Fourth, more he-men are going into edu- 


catiol Ing 
“Maybe those points are okay,” some 
girls ay say. “but why is it so many 
teachers don't get married?” teachers college is past. 
We can agree that there was a time when 
setting married meant a teacher had to quit 
her work. That is not generally required sons are of lower school age. 
now. 
“But some teachers are sort of cranky 








B National officers of the fast-growing Future Homemakers of America visited 
with Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing when they attended the 
recent regional conference of their organization in Washington, D. C. 

Shown in the photograph with Administrator Ewing are, left to right, Maxine 
Green, national secretary, Frederick, Md.; Maryanne Neff, national vice president, 
Johnson City, N. Y.; Jean Low, retiring national vice presidenh Brookline, 


Mass.; and Catherine Neill, retiring national treasurer, Bernardsville, N. J. 

The Future Homemakers of America, sponsored by the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, now enrolls more than 260,000 junior and senior 
high-school students in cities and rural areas who study homemaking. The 
erganization supplements homemaking class work with an opportunity for girls 
to assume leadership and develop initiative. In local chapters and through 
State associations they sponsor group projects which contribute to the solution of 
problems important to home life. 
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I can’t prove whether a teacher becomes 
she failed to get a 
man or failed to get a man because she was 
My guess is that unpleasant 


people will always have difficulty finding a 


One for the Boys 


Could | be a teacher and 


| know why that question pops up. 
are thinking back to some man teacher whe 
was generally considered a “panty waist. 
We all shudder over those examples of old 
But what are the facts? 
The number of outstanding young men go 
to State teachers colleges has increased. 
The day when the bookish lad who shunned 


athletics was the typical male student in 


Certainly we don't look upon fathers as 


being unnecessary in the home when their 


contrary, psychologists tell us that the right 


sort of male guidance and help is vitally 


Future Homemakers—Future Farmers 


ssential to the well-balanced development 

i ¢ hildre n. 

Recently an educator with a long record 
of successful teaching in all grade levels 
from primary to postgraduate university 
told me that his most satisfying teaching 
vears had been in intermediate grades. “I 
never felt so needed and helpful as | did 
with my third graders,” he said. “I suspect 
| supplied them with many of the securities 
their fathers did not have time to give 


still be a ~ 
them. 


\ In Conclusion 


ou 


In short. I would say to both 


women and men, your success in teaching 


young 


will depend pretty largely on your success 
n being a thoroughly regular sort of a per- 
son, one whom others like and respect. And 
both of these successes are very much up to 
Both of 


should remember that parents spend much 


you and your own efforts. you 


of their time with adults. Teachers should 
also. They should enter into the full life 
of their community—not as parasites but as 
contributors. If, in becoming a teacher, 
(Juite the vou should cease to be a person of charm, 
personality, vigor, and attractive appeal, 


(Continued on page 13) 





@ “i'd like to be there,” said Vice President Alben W. Barkley to the national 
officers of the Future Farmers of America as they invited him to their 1949 
National FFA Convention to be held at Kansas City, Mc., October 10 to 13. The 
Vice President received the FFA boys in his office, giving each of them a hearty 
handshake in the presence of A. W. Tenney, FFA Executive Secretary, extreme 
left, and Earl James McGrath, Commissioner of Education, extreme right. 

National officers of the Future Farmers of America shown in the photograp> 
are, left to right, Alton Brazell, Lubbock, Tex., fourth vice president; Max Cobble, 
Midway, Tenn., student secretary; Bill Michael, Billings, Mont., third vice presi- 
dent; Paul Lindholm, Ortonville, Minn., first vice president; Ervin Martin, Salem, 
Ind., 1947-48 national FFA president; Doyle Conner, Starke, Fila., 1948-49 
national president, shaking hands with Vice President Barkley; and Daie Hess, 
Fallston, Md., second vice president. 
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HE NATION is facing a grave school 
Wises crisis. School enrollments have 
been increasing while we deferred new con 
struction and wore out the old schoolhouses 

The accompanying chart shows the race 


between school children and schoolhouses. 
with schoolhouses lagging far behind. 


We'll have to dig deeper and move faste: 
if we are to provide adequate, safe, and suit- 


able schoolhouses for America’s children. 
Because of the great variation in con- 
struction costs since 1930, dollar volume of 


capital outlay has but little meaning until 
related to schoolhousing space provided by 


the investment. The accompanying table 


indicates the number of school children by 
years in relation to the number in attend 
ance in 1930, and the dollar investment in 
schoolhouses related to equivalent space 
provided in 1930. 


The estimated numbers of school chil- 


dren are certainly valid up to 1955, because 


those children have already been born. Be- 
cause of the accumulative effect of births 
on school attendance, it is estimated that 
school attendance will continue to increase 
until 1958 and then level off as shown by the 
chart. 

If school enrollments should decline 
after 1960, would a 10 billion dollar schoo! 
construction program leave the Nation's 
schools overbuilt? 
provided the schoolhouses have been prop- 
erly planned and located. In the event that 


The answer js “no.” 








The Race Between School Chi 


enrollments do decline, many school dis- 
tricts will then be able to abandon some of 
their most obsolete buildings which should 
have been replaced during the 1930’s and 
1940's. 

Results from preliminary studies, and 
calculations based on enrollment increases, 
educational program expansion, and emer- 


gency replacements indicate that it will re- 


By Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section, Division of School Administration 


10 billion dollars from 1950 to 1960 to 
enlarge and improve physical plant facili- 
ties for public elementary and secondary 
schools. The accompanying table and chart 
show the investment which must be made 
(in terms of 1949 dollars) in schoolhouses 
during the next 11 years in order to regain 
the 1930 relationship between school chil- 


dren and schoolhouses. The race can be 





quire a capital outlay investment of about won, but it will require both immediate ac- 
. ~ : eS ae — : ——— 
PERCENT (1930 =100) 

be id aed : - 
| 
140 SCHOOL HOUSES 
TRANSLATED INTERMS =| 
= »* 1949 DOLLARS | 

$i,! 20,000,000 
079,000,000 | 
120 035,000,000 | 


School children 








993,000,000 
949,000,000 
907,000,000 
863,000,000 











wo 
so —\ 


\ Schoolhouses 


60 \ 
1 oeen View dee Bae 


20 V 
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8 | 9,000,000 
786,000,000 
742,000,000 
| 707,000,000 
A $10,000,000,000 
nvestment must be 
made in schoolhouses 
| during the next |! yeors 
if schoothouses are to 
breok even in the roce 
with school children 
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School children and schoolhouses (public elementary and secondary schools) 


School children 


Year 

Number in Pre ween 

millions! 1 Me num 

ber in 1930 

1 2 3 

ae 21.3 100 
Ie 22.2 105 
i auetael 22.5 106 
eee 22.3 105 
22.3 105 
Tee 22.0 104 
0 eer 21.0 99 
I ae 19.6 92 
19.8 93 
oS awe 20.2 95 
ee 20.9 98 
TD Side a6 ewe 21.6 101 
ae = 22.2 104 
a 22.9 108 
ae 24.0 113 
NR ee oa a tic 25.2 118 
daly as sae Wa 26.1 123 
aS 6s ohdia eh 26.8 126 
See 27.3 128 
hell ESE ae 27.6 130 
TS 25. sree ide ofbie 27.6 130 
NS rh cid gd bee 27.6 130 


Total capital outlay needed 1950-60 


Capital outlay in mil- | Index of schoolhouses 
lions of dollars purchasable by cap- 
ital outlay shown 

in columns 4 and 5 


Invested Needed 
Purchased Needed 


4 ° - 7 
eee Sas 
er hs ixanceaws hee 
 f exeeeterk: peel bes 
Oi iccinern Osc of et 
eaaaipaap REPS 
lea |) anieatiaie ie 

WO ts siceedtes 2 pre 

 f RRBERRES 5 RRR Si 
. 2 Sea 

ED Iyccodscetas ERA 
ORD 4. ee uisieaies Oe hi cstacuien 
Ree! wee SE os cewtivcas 82 
PLN E Ay PT ati cw dics Be 
RE tebe 91 
epee NT. tas 95 
wpe e DE teint bes 100 
cy depute eens Sat 105 
ae ghia a Rea repossess 110 
TELS OU co escbas 115 
RRNA cls. cans 120 
ee eee CPE doccenes 125 
TEEN SA cnckseds 130 
a A ae Ree eae 2 


Office of Education average-daily-attendance data for 1930-46; and thereafter Bureau 
of the Census enrollment estimates for all elementary and secondary schools, less 10 percent 
for non-public-school enrollment, less another 10 percent to convert Census enrollment esti- 


mates to average-daily-attendance estimates. 
> Estimated. 
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tion and long-range planning at the local, 
State, and Federal levels of government. 


Significant School Plant References 

During 1949 two very significant books 
have been published on this subject. It is 
urged that school officials and architects 
contemplating school building programs 
avail themselves of this literature. 


American Association of School Administra- 
tors. American School Buildings. 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
the Association. 525 p. 1949 Year- 
book. $4. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion. Guide for Planning School Plants. 
The Council (W. D. McClurkin, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.), 1949 Edi- 
tion. $1.25. 


For further pertinent literature relative 
to the planning of school facilities, attention 
is called to the following bibliographies: 


American Educational Research Association. 
Review of Educational Research, “School 
Plant and Equipment,” Vol. Il, No. 5; Vol. 
V, No. 4; Vol. VIII, No. 4; Vol. XII, No. 2; 
Vol. XV, No. 1; and Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 
dated from 1932 to 1948. 

American Institute of Architects, Department 
of Education and Research. “Building 
Type Reference Guide No. 1, The Public 
School Building,” reprinted from Bulletin 
of the A. I. A., March 1947. 

Indiana University, School of Education. 
Bibliography of School Buildings, 
Grounds, and Equipment, Parts I, U1, Ul, 
IV, V, and VI, dated from 1928 to 1945. 

School Life (U. S. Office of Education), 
“School Plant Articles,” April 1947. Also 
available in reprint. 

The American School and University, “School 
Plant Bibliography,” 1947-48 Edition, p. 
226-244. Also available in reprint. 
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more being asked to participate actively 
in the world-wide observance of United 
Nations Day on October 24, fourth anni- 
versary of the coming into force of the 
United Nations Charter. By unanimous 
vote of the UN General Assembly that day 
is to be devoted each year “to making 
known to the people of the world the aims 
and achievements of the United Nations” 
through celebrations in all the 59 member 


Bea SCHOOLS of the Nation are once 


nations. Commissioner of Education Ear! 
James McGrath has sent a letter to the chief 
State school officers in all 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, offering the assistance of the 
U. S. Office of Education to American 
schools wishing to plan special assemblies, 
class discussions, and exhibits. A Selected 
Bibliography for Teaching About the 
United Nations, prepared by Dr. Helen 
Dwight Reid of the Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, is available on 
request from the Office of Education. The 
supply is limited but permission is granted 
for reproduction for wider distribution 
where local facilities for mimeographing 
are available. Several State Departments 
of Education have already done this. 


Department of State and UN 

The Department of State is issuing a 
number of helpful publications, including 
a pamphlet, The United Nations—Four 
Years of Achievement; a popular leaflet, 
The United Nations at W ork; a Guide to the 
US and the UN; posters, and background 
information for lecturers. These materials 
are available on request from the Division 
of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. The Secretary of 
State has appointed a National Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations Day, with 
headquarters at 700 Jackson Place NW.. 
Washington 6, D. C., to promote observ- 
ance of the Day through the cooperation 
of all the major national private organiza- 
tions and Government agencies. They also 
have prepared special kits of materials to 
assist schools and communities in develop- 
ing their plans for local celebrations. Other 
materials have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, United Na- 
tions, Lake Success, N. Y., including films 
and filmstrips available free of charge to 


schools. The American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York 21, N. Y., has prepared special 
materials, including sets of small paper flags 
of the United Nations, with mounting sticks 
($1 a set). Some radio scripts are avail- 
able from the AAUN as well as from the 
Radio Education Officer, United Nations 
Radio Division, Lake Success, N. Y. 


Other Organizations 


Among the other organizations publish- 
ing useful and inexpensive pamphlets and 
study guides are the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16,N. Y.; the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 405 West One 
Hundred and Seventeenth Street, New York 
27, N. Y.; the League of Women Voters of 
the U. S., 726 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl.; and the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. The 
Instructor had a special United Nations 
issue, May 1949, with many practical sug- 
gestions for use at various grade levels. The 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris recently 
published a small pamphlet, Towards World 
Understanding: Some Suggestions on 
Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies. This is available on 
request from the UNESCO Relations Staff, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Recent Materials 
A few of the more recent and particularly 


helpful materials are suggested below: 


The World at Work: The Economic and So- 
cial Efforts of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. Texts of the basic 
documents, with explanations, questions, 
and charts. (Rotary International, 50 
cents, special rates for quantity orders.) 
This is a companion to Rotary’s excellent 
illustrated commentary on the UN Charter, 
From Here On! (35 cents). 


Report on the UN, by Thomas J. Hamilton 
and Vera Micheles Dean. (Foreign Policy 
Association Headline Series No. 75; 35 
cents. ) 

Freedom's Charter: The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, by O. Frederick 


Nolde and Eleanor Roosevelt. (Foreign 





Schools To Celebrate United Nations Day 


Policy Association Headline Series No. 76: 


35 cents. ) 

How Peoples Work Together: The United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, an 
illustrated pamphlet prepared by the staff 
of the UN Department of Public Informa- 
tion, available from the Manhattan Publish- 
ing Co., 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
N. Y. (50 cents; rates for quantity orders). 


United Nations Map of the World, by L. 
G. Bullock. 1946. A colorful map of the 
world showing the United Nations with 
their flags and seals, together with appro- 
priate quotations and historical informa- 
tion, distributed by Frederick Warne, 79 
Madison Avenue, New York. N. Y. ($1.50). 


Thrift-Teaching Aids 


A WEALTH of material useful in thrift 


education is available to teachers from the 





Education Section, U.S. Savings Bond Divi- 
sion, Treasury Department, or from Sav- 
ings Bond Offices ini each State. 

These thrift-teaching aids, many of them 
prepared by teachers and endorsed by lead- 
ing educators who serve on the National 
Advisory Committee on School Savings, 
range all the way from posters to plays, 
song sheets to radio scripts, clipsheets to 
curriculum guides. 

Specific manuals for teachers include 
“Teaching Mathematics Through School 
Savings,” for grades 7-9, “Budgeting for 
Security,” for grades 6-12. and two new 
social studies units, “Learning To Use 
Money Wisely,” for grades 4—7, and “Plans 
for Spending and Saving,” for grades 7-12. 

For information on the School Savings 
Program and the teaching aids available 
for use in thrift education, teachers are 
urged to address their State Savings Bond 
Offices or the Education Section, U. S, Sav- 
ings Bond Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


In Limited Number 


DO YOU need copies of ScHoow Lire 
to complete your 1948-49 files? We have 
a limited number of copies of each issue of 
ScHoo. Lire for 1948-49 available upon 
request. Address: Information and Pub- 
lications Service, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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We have a supreme duty—to help, as teachers, to 
organize a society in which every man will be able to 
shake hands, in brotherly trust and friendship, with his 
kinsman from Europe or Asia, with the black man from 
ifrica and the red man from America. All races, all 
peoples, all national aspirations must have scope for 
expression in this postwar world . . .” 

Without doubt the two most difficult things for 
humanity to learn are the art of ruling men and the art 
of educating them ... We who are educationists—and 
those we have to guide—must all be the architects of that 
society in which, if we have well fulfilled our task, 
human rights and human liberties will flourish.” 





DR. JAIME TORRES BODET, Director-General of UNESCO, who 
addressed the opening session of the Twelfth International Con- 
ference on Public Education at Geneva, Switzerland, on ‘The Right 
to an Education.”’ Above excerpts are from Dr. Bodet's address. 














Twelfth International Conference 


on Education 





issue, for questions asked at the 1948 conference. 





R. Ruth E. McMurry of the UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of State, and 
f) Dr. Rall 1. Grigsby, Deputy Commissioner of Education, were U. . 

at the Twelfth International Conference on Public Ev ucation which met at the Palais 
Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland, July 4-12. The delegates reported on education in 
the United States during the past year and answered questions asked by delegates 
from other countries. ScHoo. Lire is pleased to present several of the questions 


asked and the answers given by Dr. Grigsby. See ScHoor Lire, November 1948 








Belgium: Answer: The use of educational films is be- 


coming more 
WM Has the United States succeeded in 


equalizing the salaries of teachers in the 
lower grades and those in the higher 
grades? How do teachers’ salaries com- 
pare with the salaries of administrators ? 

Answer: It is difficult to make general state- 
ments in regard to teachers’ salaries in the 
United States because there are 48 different 
school systems. There is, however, a ten- 
dency toward the adoption of a single scale 
of pay for all primary school and secondary 
schoo] teachers. Comparison with the sal- 
aries of other public employees is not fav- 
orable to teachers, because stenographers 
may sometimes receive a higher beginning 


salary and more rapid increases. 


Switzerland: 


M@ Is the use of educational films included 


in the regular school curriculum in teach- 


ing geography, for example? Is it possible Delegates attending the Twelfth International Conference on Public Education held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Representing the United States at the Conference were Dr. Rall |. Grigsby, Deputy Com- 

missioner of Education, second at table on right, and Dr. Ruth E. McMurry, of UNESCO Relations Staff, 
geography and where? Department of State, third delegate sitting at table on extreme right. 


to obtain such films for the teaching of July 4-12, 1949. 
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more general 
United States. About 90 percent of the sec- 


ondary schools are equipped with projec- 
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ind screens. This is not true of the 
small rural schools. some of which do not 


have electric current. 


Great Britain: 
Does the Citizens’ Committee mentioned 
in the United States Report have a local 
influence or does it extend its activities 
throughout the country? 
Answer: The Citizens’ Federal Committee 
has an important part in forming public 
opinion and awakening interest in all prob- 
lems relating to education. Also, almost 
every school has a parent-teacher associa- 
tion. These various associations are fed- 
erated on a State and national basis. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


has about 6 million members. 


Thailand: 


@ On page 9 of the United States Report 
‘oeneral education” is mentioned. Would 
the delegate from the United States explain 
this term ? 
Answer: The term “general education” is 
understood to mean, most of all, the know!l- 
edge which would be useful to pupils in 
life. In the secondary schools and those of 
higher level the United States has gone 
very far in the field of specialization. Now 
an effort is being made to reestablish the 
educational program in favor of a deeper 


culture. 


France: 
@ Does the superintendent help the teacher 


(Continued on page 13) 
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STATESMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 2) 


tors themselves and that mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation are essential for best 
results. Statesmen are needed in education. 
not to “sell the public” a bill of goods about 
the schools, but to get enthusiastic coopera- 
tion in working out a program which will be 
understood and supported by all. 

(2) The Teaching Staff—tIn many com- 
munities the passing years and short-sighted 
policies have resulted in a growing gap be- 
tween the administrative and teaching staffs. 
The situation is often considered somewhat 
like that frequently existing between capital 
and labor, yet there should be no basis for 
similarity. Bridging the gap is not merely 
a matter of talking about democratic ad- 
ministration; it involves real leadership in 
developing a cooperative program which is 
based on mutual understanding and respect. 
There is no longer any place for an isola- 
tionist philosophy in relationships between 
administrators and teachers. 

(3) Phases of Education.—Artificial 
barriers have been erected in the minds of 
teachers and administrators between vari- 
ous integral aspects of education such as 
elementary and secondary education, Eng- 
lish and social studies, and so on. But one 
of the biggest mental barriers that seems to 
have been erected thus far is between voca- 
tional education and other aspects of edu- 
cation. Too often the programs have been 
conducted in practical isolation even though 
they have been housed in the same building. 
I am not concerned at this time with how 
this came about, but with the fact that it 
often exists and that real educational states- 
manship is required to deal with the prob- 
lems involved. 

(4) Other School Systems.—A_ study 
made in one State last year showed that, in 
spite of the fact that representatives of local 
school systems in each county were required 
to meet together one or more times during 
the year, there was little real cooperation. 
Each district was operating pretty largely 
as an independent principality. The arti- 
ficial lines used to bound the many small 
districts were, in practice, almost as form- 
idable barriers as the walls surrounding 
medieval castles. Competing busses some- 
times ran along district boundary roads. 
Busses from rural districts sometimes hauled 
children from one part of a rural district 
through a portion of an independent small 


town to another part of the district. In spite 
of possible economies from cooperative 
purchasing of supplies or from rendering 
certain services cooperatively, such prac- 
tices were almost nonexistent. What was 
needed there, and what is needed in many 
similar situations in other States, is more 
real educational statesmanship—leadership 
in bringing about a recognition of the fact 
that we are living in a cooperative society 
and that isolationism should no longer 
be condoned. Just think how many neg- 
lected opportunities there are in every State 
for voluntary cooperation among local 
school systems in studying problems, in 
rendering services, in planning programs, 
and in many other respects. 

(5) States and Local School Systems.- 
Every school system in a State is handi- 
capped to some extent by what is happening 
or failing to happen in the weakest school 
system. That important fact is frequently 
overlooked. All too often the wealthy 
school systems are too little concerned with 
what is happening in some remote section 
of the State. All too often large city school 
systems are satisfied to have a weak or polit- 
ical State department of education. Again 
and again the opportunity for a progressive 
step has been lost because supposed school 
leaders were too isolationist in their think- 
ing or did not have enough statesmanship 
to cooperate for the common good. This is 
one of the most serious situations in educa- 
tion in the Nation today. If the educators 
throughout each State could always coop- 
erate for what is best for the children in- 
stead of seeking to protect their own posi- 
tions or to enhance their own prestige, the 
educational program would be far ahead of 
where it is at present. More opportunities 
for progress have been lost because of lack 
of real statesmanship on the part of educa- 
tors than because of any inherent opposi- 
tion on the part of the lay public. 

(6) Schools and Colleges.—How can any 
real progress be made if there is a wall of 
isolationism between the schools and col- 
leges of any State? Yet far too infre- 
quently have the schools sought opportuni- 
ties to learn about and use to maximum ad- 
vantage the services that could be provided 
by the colleges. Equally infrequently have 
the colleges explored fully enough the possi- 
bilities of services to the public schools. 
Fortunately there have been many encourag- 
ing illustrations of cooperatively developed 
programs during recent years but it is still 
too often true that the campus of an institu- 





on of higher learning is psychologically 
considered to be bounded by the lines that 
mark the limits of the physical properties. 
(7) States and the Nation.—If all the 
best educational practices that have been 
developed in any State could be put into 
operation in every State we would have a 
far better situation in education than we 
have today. But many States, like many 
communities, have difficulties in seeing any 
good beyond their own borders. Again 
and again States have continued practices 
that are outmoded and can be shown to be 
wrong long after neighboring States have 
solved the problem. While representatives 
from States and local school systems get 
together, from time to time, for conventions 
and meetings, States far too infrequently 
consciously cooperate in studies for their 
mutual benefit. Moreover, to only a lim- 
ited extent has there been any serious study 
by the States of the educational services 
which are, or should be, provided by the 
U. S. Office of Education or other agencies 
of the Federal Government. What we are 
saying is merely that we live in an era of co- 
operation rather than a period of isolation 
and that many school officials do not yet 
seem, in practice, to have recognized that 
fact. We have made some progress, of 
course, but the possibilities to be realized 
through cooperative effort have thus far 
scarcely been touched. What we need are 
more leaders whose vision extends beyond 
the artificial boundaries of their own fields 
and whose lives are dedicated to the ad- 


vancement of the common good. 


Improving Organization 
and Finance 

There are many other important issues in 
education which require better and more 
capable leadership if satisfactory progress 
is to be made. At this time I want to single 
out just two others because of their im- 
portance and urgency. 

One of these is the organization of more 
adequate local school administrative units 
or districts. We have played around with 
that idea for a generation and have made 
some limited progress. But, if we face the 
situation realistically, we must admit that 
many school districts which exist today are 
more obsolete in terms of modern condi- 
tions and needs than the districts which ex- 
isted a generation ago. Our vision has been 
too limited and our courage too uncertain to 
make much progress in solving this im- 
portant problem. A district large enough 
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to require the services of 40 teachers should 
be considered a minimum even in the most 
sparsely populated areas, yet only about 
;.6 percent of all districts in the Nation 
have as yet been expanded to that minimum 
size 

In the field of school finance we have 
talked for a long time about assuring ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren. vet such vast differences in wealth 
have been brought about by our modern in- 
dustrial civilization that, on a relative basis, 
educational opportunities for large portions 
of our children are less adequate today than 
they were a generation ago. 

In State after State, largely because of 
the pressure of the more wealthy school sys- 
tems. we have set up a large portion of our 
State support on a flat-grant basis and pre- 
tend that we have solved the problem. 
Then, because of other pressures, we often 
set up a series of special aids—for teachers’ 
salaries, for tuition, for exceptional chil- 
dren. for this, that, and the other—and as- 
sume that all communities will have a com- 
To make 


There 


are techniques available for solving the 


prehensive balanced program. 
such assumption is sheer nonsense. 
problems in this field. But they cannot be 
solved by “guessing” what the legislature 
can be expected to provide, by assuming 
that a uniform local tax rate based on 
widely varying assessment practices will be 
equitable, and that a plan of apportionment 
that will bring the fewest questions from 
the more wealthy areas will meet the needs. 

I do not wish to seem pessimistic. I 
realize that in many parts of the country 
remarkable progress has been made and 
even greater progress is in prospect. But I 
also know what the facts show. They show 
clearly and unmistakably that we still have 
great unsolved educational problems in 
nearly every State. They show also that 
many of our needs are not being met satis- 
factorily; that we have too much isolation- 
ism in education; that we have taken too 
many steps on the basis merely of expe- 
diency: and that progress has often been 
blocked or at least retarded by the short- 
sightedness or selfishness of educators and 
school officials—by lack of statesmanship 
in education. 

This is a crucial period in education. 
The public is now more conscious than at 
any recent period of some of the serious 
problems and needs in education. Now is 
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the strategic time for statesmanship in edu 
cation. The public is ready for and is 
demanding better educational leadership. 


What 


greater challenge could educators through- 


The facts show that it is needed. 


out the country want than the opportunity 
to become outstanding leaders in solving 
problems such as these; to become the 
urgently needed educational statesmen of 


this troubled but promising postwar era! 


HELP WANTED—TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 7 
you probably would lose both your stu- 
dents’ interest and the happiness which 
comes from acceptance, by the community. 
as a regular person. 

Let us remind young people that our 
schools need thousands of teachers, that if 
their younger brothers and sisters are to 
have an even more happy and profitable 
school experience than theirs, we must have 
more good teachers. Competition is not 
keen in the good and superior brackets. 
Here is a career of service with appeal for 
all outstanding youth. America’s future is 
in the hands of her teachers. We should 
encourage every high school boy and girl 
to ask, “Is there a future for me in educa- 
I think those of us already in 
education should be sufficiently convincing 


tion?” 


to make them realize the answer is de- 


cidedly—YES! 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 11) 

with administrative questions or with peda- 
gogical questions ? 

Answer: The superintendent is primarily an 
administrative official who deals with prob- 
lems relating to buildings and material and 
sometimes the selection of teachers. The 
essential task of the supervisor is to give 
advice to the teachers and help them to 
improve in their profession. 


Italy: 

M@ Is it a good idea to have consolidated 
rural schools? 

Answer: In many rural communities in the 
United States the small rural school with a 
single class has been joined with other 
small schools and classes. Thus it has been 
possible to reduce considerably the expenses 
of the small schools as well as to improve 
their teaching methods. 
There is a marked tendency now toward 


curricula and 


centralizing of such small secondary schools 
and classes. 





®@ |lave you made any studies of the differ- 
ent classes, social and economic, attending 
secondary and higher schools, and the rela- 
tive success of the different groups? 

Answer: It is felt in the United States that 
secondary education should be open to all 
children capable of taking advantage of it. 
Ninety percent of the high-school age chil- 
Higher 


education, college and university, on the 


dren do attend secondary schools. 


other hand, is still the privilege of the more 
An attempt 
is being made to remedy the situation by 


fortunate classes of society. 


adopting the policy of a wider distribution 
of scholarships. There is a distinct tend- 
ency to make universities more democratic. 

Other questions asked and answered dealt 
with such problems as establishing a balance 
between technical education and other as- 
pects of education, school building needs in 
the United States as compared with those in 
other countries where buildings were de- 
stroyed during World War II, activities of 
the “welfare officer,” and whether the rec- 
ommendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education granting greater 
opportunities for higher education in the 
United States will be carried out. 





Edwin H. Miner, Named 
Director of Armed Forces 
Education Program 


EDWIN H. MINER, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, U. S, Office of Edu- 
cation, since July 1947, has been named 
Educational Director of the Armed 
Forces Education Program, Armed 
Forces Information and Education Di- 
vision, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Miner will serve as director and 
staff advisor for the Armed Forces Edu- 
cation Program which was organized by 
the Army during World War II and now 
extends to all armed services. Millions 
of servicemen in all theaters of opera- 
tion were offered educational oppor- 
tunities through this program during 
the war. At the present time, through 
1,500 educational centers, 1,000 of 
which are overseas, the armed forces 
educational program is carried on by 
2.500 instructors, 1,500 of whom are 
civilians. USAFI courses enroll 107,- 
000, university correspondence courses 
6,300. Educational centers register 
57.000 students, and civilian schools 
6,000. 

Mr. Miner has already entered upon 
his new duties. 
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EDUCATING CITIZENS 


(Continued from page 3) 


One in particular, the National Education 
Association, is going all out on this year’s 
American Education Week observance. 
November 6—12, in cooperation with the 
American Legion, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Office of Edu- 
cation. This year’s Education Week packet 
practically brims over with facts useful to 
citizens education committees which are be- 
ing urged to sponsor the Week this year. 
To the theme, Visit Your Schools, has been 
added, Bring the Schools to the People. 
Yes, many organizations and citizens in- 
dividually are working hard for better 
schools. By national, State, and_ local 
action, citizens are being educated on edu- 


cation and its needs—today and tomorrow. 





as Se oof! Uw lO ES TC OOOO Sse 


Representatives of the recently organized National Citizens Commission for the Pubiic Schools meet with 
Division Directors of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, to discuss the school situation. Left 
to right at end of table, James F. Brownlee, Vice Chairman of the Commission, Commissioner of Education Earl 
James McGrath, center, and Roy E. Larsen, Commission Chairman, right. Writing at the conference table 
is Mr. Sloan Wilson of the Commission staff. 





OFF THE ROSTRUM 
—OFF THE PRESS 





“Where are the boys of high-school age W ho 
might be attending school? Why weren't 
they, why aren’t they in high school?” 
—Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist for Large 
High Schools, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in School and Society, July 
2, 1949 issue. 

x* 
“Less than 10 percent of our teachers are 
trained in the use of audio-visual materials 
and methods, and few of our major uni- 
versities and teacher-training institutions 
offer adequate training.” 
—Floyde E. Brooker, Chief, Visual Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, in The School Executive, September 
194% issue. 

x kk 
“A recent inquiry shows that only 4,000 out 
of 26,000 secondary schools claim to have 
any kind of guidance provisions 7 
—Harry A. jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, in Occu- 
pations, April 1949 issue. 

xk 


“ , . Imagine that! First grade! Doing 
the teacher’s work! 

—Bess Goodykoontz, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, Office of Education, 


Federal Security Agency, in “The Packet,” 


4 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., April 
1949 issue. 
xx*k 
. There is a deep concern among guid- 
ance workers for increasing the level of 
competency of those who would call them- 
selves counselors 
—Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Train- 
ing Guidance Personnel, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Vocational Educa- 
tion News, October 1949 issue. 
x *k 
“Teachers do not always have an oppor- 
tunity to help design the rooms in which 
they work. However, each teacher has an 
obligation to help make her room a desir- 
able school home and a suitable learning 
laboratory for the pupils to be housed 
therein.” 
—N. E. Viles, Specialist in School Plant Man- 
agement, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, in N. E. A. Journal, February 
1950 issue. «+ + 
Modern leadership increasingly uses 
the ‘group dynamics’ approach. This 
means simply the process of getting the 
people concerned with the problem together 
to discuss it thoroughly and eventually to 
arrive ataconsensus .. .” 
—John Dale Russell, Director, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, in address before 
Faculty-Trustee Dinner, Pennsylvania State 
College, May 13, 1949. 
x *k* * 
there are kinds of problems on which 
teachers can work and ways they can work 
that will yield better results than time spent 


in other ways. This will probably be the 
frontier in teacher education for the next 
decide 

—W. Earl Armstrong, Associate Chief for 
Teacher Education, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, in Annals, September 
194.9 issue. +--+ & 

“. . . It is not enough that we expose the 
fallacies of totalitarianism. We must, even 
more importantly, keep before us the high 
moral and spiritual values of democratic 
living. Nowhere have these conceptions 
been set forth better than in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 

—Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, in Address at N. E. A. An- 
nual Convention, Boston, Mass., July 7, 1949. 





College Scholarships 
APPLICATIONS for U.S. Navy 4-year col- 
lege scholarships offered to boys 17 to 21 
years of age beginning the 1950-51 aca- 
demic year, must be submitted to the Naval 
Examining Section, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., by November 12, 
1949, for competitive examinations to be 
held on December 3, 1949. Detailed infor- 
mation regarding the scholarships is con- 
tained in NROTC Bulletin of Information, 
1950, available at high school and college 
libraries and at Naval Officer Procurement 
and Navy Recruiting offices. The scholar- 
ships lead to a baccalaureate degree and a 
commission as Ensign in the Navy or Second 
Lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 
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Aids to Education—By Sight and Sound 


by Gertrude Broderick, Radio Education Specialist, and Seerley Reid, Assistant Chief, Visual Aids to Education 


Recordings 
The Forest Serv- 


Department of Agriculture, has 


Forest Conservation. 
ice, U. S. 
produced a second series of six recorded 
programs emphasizing the importance of 
forest conservation. The staff of New York 
City’s Board of Education Station WNYE 
served as counsellors in the preparation 
of script material and in the production of 
teacher's 


the dramatized programs. A 


manual accompanies the records. Scripts 
for this series, as well as for the first six 
programs which were produced more than 
a year ago, likewise are available. Re- 
corded on 16-inch discs, they require play- 
back equipment having turntable speed of 
3314r. p.m. Recordings may be borrowed 
for the customary 2-weeks loan period from 
the Script and Transcription Exchange, 


Ofhce of 
Acen Ve 


Education, Federal Security 


s 


“This is the Voice 


of America” is the title of a recorded pro- 


“Voice of America.’ 


gram prepared especially for distribution 
through the Script and Transcription Ex- 
It is 


intended to enlighten interested listeners of 


change by the Department of State. 


high-school age and above about some of 
the basic facts concerning the purpose and 
method of operation of the “Voice of Amer- 
ica.” Recorded at 331% r. p. m. 


Student Government. Now available is 
a recording of a simulated broadcast from 
a high-school student council meeting in 
which is demonstrated the techniques of a 
well-organized council as it deals with prob- 
lems of mutual interest to students, high 
It is 
The 
script was written by Ellsworth Tompkins, 
Secondary Education Specialist, U. S. Office 
of Education, and recorded by the Phila- 
Radio Workshop 


Recording was done at 3314 r. p.m. 


school administrators, and teachers. 


titled ““Roots of Student Government.” 


delphia Station 
KYW 


Requests for copies to be loaned should be 


over 


addressed to the Script and Transcription 


I: x¢ hange. 


United Nations Day. “No Other Road” 
is the title of a 30-minute program produced 
by the British Broadcasting Co. and broad- 
cast September 5, 1948, as a prelude to the 
Third General Assembly of the United Na- 
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tions in Paris. The program deals with the 
progress achieved by the United Nations in 
political, economic, and social fields and 
includes graphic illustrations of the work 
of some of the special UN agencies. It is 
a compellingly dramatic presentation of au- 
thentic information which might well be 
used for a special United Nations Day 


program. 

“UNESCO World Review.” A 
script title is 
UNESCO in Paris and is distributed weekly 
. S. National Com- 


Purpose of the review is to pro- 


radio 
bearing this issued by 
in this country by the | 
mission. 
type of understanding 


mote a among 


peoples that will lead to peace. Its method 
is to highlight in news-reporter fashion, con- 
structive progress and cooperation in the 
educational, scientific, and cultural fields. 
Copies are available on request to Commis- 
sion headquarters in the Department of 
State. 


Films 


Health Films. Eleven motion pictures, 
produced in 1944-45 by Walt Disney for 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and withdrawn with the termination of the 
CIAA at the end of 1945, are now avail- 
able from the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Nine of the films deal with health 
subjects, one portrays the history of corn, 
and one is a travelogue on the Amazon 
River country. 

All of the 11 motion pictures are 16-mm. 
sound color films and are available with 
English, Portuguese, or Spanish narrations. 
Prints can be purchased from the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
Write to the Institute for descriptions, 
prices, and a purchase application form. 
Titles are: The Amazon Awakens, Clean- 
liness Brings Health, Defense Against In- 
vasion, Grain That Built a Hemisphere, 
How Disease Travels, The Human Body, 
Friend 
Winged 


Infant Care, Tuberculosis, Water 


or Enemy? What Is Disease? 


Scourge. 


On Diabetes. A common-sense attitude 
toward diabetes is emphasized in a new 
U.S. Public Health Service motion picture, 


The Story of Wendy Hill. 


Wendy learns 


she has diabetes and both she and her hus- 
band are extremely disturbed, but their 
Placed 
on insulin and a special diet, Wendy leads 
Prints of this film, 


fears are quieted by their doctor. 


a healthy, normal life. 
which is 16-mm. sound, color, and runs 19 
minutes, may be borrowed from State 
Health Departments and can be purchased 
from Castle Films. 1445 Park Avenue, New 


York 29. N. \ . 


A Career. Medicine as a career is por- 
trayed in the State Department film Jour- 
ney Into Medicine, recently released for 
educational use in the United States through 
the U. S. Public Health Service. The film 
follows a single student through medical 
school, internship, further study in pedi- 
atrics( and finally his entrance into public 
health 
Prints of Journey Into Medicine, 16-mm. 


his journey into medicine. 


sound, black-and-white, 39 minutes, may be 
borrowed from the Regional Office of the 
U.S. Public Health Service and can be pur- 
chased from Castle Films. 

An Ohio Town. 


typical American community 


The life and people of a 
Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio—are portrayed in a series of five 
films originally produced by Julien Bryan 
for the Coordinator of Inter-American Af.- 
fairs and now available, through the co- 
operative efforts of the Department of 
State and the U. S. Office of Education, for 
noncommercial, educational use within the 
United States. Titles are: Ohio Town (19 
minutes), The County Agent (17 min- 
utes), The Doctor (14 minutes), The Me- 
chanic (14 minutes), The School (21 min- 
utes). Prints of the films, 16-mm. sound, 
black-and-white, can be purchased from 
Castle Films or rented from many educa- 
tional film libraries. Neither the Depart- 
ment of State nor the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion lends these films. 





Atomic Energy Education 


RHODE ISLAND College of Education is 
conducting during the fall semester an in- 
service workshop in atomic energy educa- 
The course carries credit for the 
Sessions are held twice a 


tion. 
Master’s degree. 
week for 15*weeks, beginning September 28. 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Annotated Bibliography of the Last 
Twelve Yearbooks. By the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National 


Education Association. Washington, D. C.. 
Department of Elementary School Princi 
pals (1201 16th St. NW.), 1949. 62p. $1. 

Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means 


of Psychological Tests. By Donald E. 


. Super. New York. Harpe & Brothers. 
1949. 7727p. $6. 
Article Writing and Marketing. By 


George L. Bird. New York, Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1948. 483 p. illus. $4. 
Choosing the Superintendent of Schools. 
By the American Association of School Ad- 
Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
\ dministrators, 
1949. 


ministrators. 
can Association of School 
National Education 
12 p. 25 cents. 

Counselor Preparation. Leonard M. 
Milier, Chairman, Joint Committee and 
Planning Committee. New York, National 
Vocational Guidance Association (82 
Beaver St.), 1949. 37 p. 

Educating for Citizenship. 
partment of Public Instruction. 
burg, Pa., Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1949. 343 p. Illus. (Bulletin 242.) 

The Forty-eight State School Systems. 
Chicago, Ill., Council of State Governments. 
1949. 256p. $4. 

The Health Status and Health Education 
of Negroes in the United States. (The 
Yearbook Number 18 of the Journal of 
Negro Education, vol. 18, No. 3, 
1949.) Washington, D. C., The Howard 
University Press, 1949. p. 197-443. 

Industrial Arts in General Education. By 


Gordon O. Wilber. Inter- 


Association, 


50 cents. 
By the De- 


Harris- 


summe! 
$2. 


Scranton, Pa.. 


Subscription Blank 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTS, 


enclosed as payment. 


a ES. 
ge Se a 7 
Ee : i : 


Textbook C.o.. 1948. 362 p. 


nationa! 

$3.50. 
Life Adjustment Through Health, Physi- 

Prepared 
the De- 


Pasa- 


cal Education and Recreation. 


by a Committee of Instructors in 


Physical Education. 


Office of the Secondary Curric- 


partment olf 
dena, Calif 
ulum Coordinator, Pasadena City Schools. 
1949. 72 p. (Secondary Curriculum Pub- 
No. 17. 1948-49.) 

Primer of Life Adjustment Education for 


Youth. By J. Dan Hull. 


American Technical Society. 


lication. 


Chicago, IIl., 
1949. 30 p. 
15 cents. 

The Porters Try Sheep. By Margaret H. 
Carter. Published as Part of an Experi- 
ment in Applied Economics Made Possible 
by a Grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 


dation. Burlington, Vt.. The University of 





State Avricultura College. 


Vermont and 


35. cents. 


1949. 39 p. 

Relationships of Education and the Fed 
eral Government. The Report of a Confer- 
ence of Representatives of the Constituent- 
Member Organizations of the American 


Council on Education. Washington. D. C.. 


January 28-29, 1949. Edited by Francis 
J. Brown. Washington. D. C.. American 
Council on Education, 1949. 25 p. 0 
cents. 

Safety Through Elementary Science. 


Developed by a Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education and 
the National Science Teachers Association 
of the National Education 
Washington, D. C., National Education As- 
sociation, 1949. 40 p. Illus. 50 cents. 
Your Life in the Country. By Effie G. 
Bathurst. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1948. 399 p. IHus. $2.80. 
—Compiled by Susan O. Futterer, Associate 
Librarian, Federal Security Agency Library. 


Association. 


Selected Theses in Education 


{dministration of Bond Issues in Se- 
By 


Uni- 


lected Pennsylvania School Districts. 
William B. Castetter. Doctor's. 1948. 
versity of Pennsylvania. 112 p. 


Analyzes data on long-term bond issues in 41 
Pennsylvania school districts of the second, third, 
and fourth classes. Suggests ways of improving 
the administration and practices of school bond 


issues in the State. 

Developing Democratic Practices in an 
By William J. 
New York Uni- 


Elementary School System. 
B. Truitt. Doctor’s, 1947. 
versity. 197 p. ms. 

Describes the construction of a comprehensive 
and detailed check list, and presents a technique 
of applying the check list of democratic procedures 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.: 


Please send me ScHoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) 


School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to 
be sent to one address, there is a discount of 25 percent. 


and practices. Evaluates democratic practices 
and procedures in the elementary schools of Nor- 


folk, Va. 


The Geography of Certain Phases of 
Graduate Instruction in the United States. 


Doctor’s. 1944. 


122 p. 


By Howard E. Tempero. 
University of Chicago. 


Analyzes data on the distance graduate students 
travel for instruction in departments offering the 
doctorate, the county distribution of the homes of 
graduate students in relation to the location of 
graduate institutions, the number of people be- 
20 and 29 


economic index of the county. 


tween years of age, and the socio- 

A Hal} Century of Teacher Training in 
State Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges of the United States, 1890-1940. By 
Arnold L. 1943. 


University of Illinois. 


Thomasson. Doctor’s, 
15 p. 

Concludes that, in general, practice teaching, 
psychology, and methods courses have become well 
established and are regarded as important in the 
professional preparation of teachers. 

Public Junior College Legislation in the 
48 States as of June 1947. By Albert G. 
Duke. Master’s, 1948. Uni- 
versity. 121 p. ms. 


Finds that 24 States have general junior college 


Syracuse 


legislation; that several others have special junior 
college laws; and that seven States have no junior 
colleges. 

—Compiled by Ruth G. Strawbridge, Fed- 


eral Security Agency Library Bibliographer. 
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